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I might dare to love; and then thine eyes ) was implied by the mere words of his unvaried for- 


[From the Legendary. 
iy SELLING THE DREAM. 
BY W. G. CROSBY. 


*Tisa most beauteous night! Janthe, come: 

Wilt thou walk forth? Oh! | am sick at heart 
Of this gay revelry. Its busyhum 

Falls heavy on mine ear. 1 cannot laugh. 

o With these light hearted laughers, and mine eye 
Is wearied with its gazing. Let me fling 

Thy mantle round thee. 


t not beautiful! 
The radiance of this starry sky? How pale 
And lustreless are al. we've left behind, « 
Compared with its bright jewelry! Perchance 
Chaste Dian holds her festival to-night. 
See, how she smiles! On such an eve as this, 
So the tale runs, she left her home in heaven, 
Lured thence to meet upon the Latmion hill 
Her shepherd boy, and placed upon his lips 
The kiss of immortality! Poor youth,’ 
He only dreamed of bliss. On such a night » 
‘The love-crazed Sappho poured_her latest song, 


4 Upon Leucate?s. height, and swan-like died. 
i She dreamed—-but dreamed too madly! And, perchance, 
& On such a night the Roman Antony 
" Threw off the crown and purple, and gave up 
: Glory, dominion--for a®vanton’s smile! 


a He was a dreaming madman——was he not, 
lanthethus te ding his all :way, 
For woman’s smile; 
Come rest within this bower, 
And I will tell thee, though thy lips may chide, 
And cali me ** Dreaming boy.” Yes, 1 have dreamed— 
ee Perchance am dreaming now; but thou shalt hear. 


ie I had Jain down to slumber on a bank 
a Sprinkled witheviolets. The plaintive moan 
‘a Of far off waters mingling with the huny 
i. Of thousand busy insects, gathering in 
¥ _ Each its own store of sweets, filling the air 
| With melody, spread a influence 
; O’er my lulled senses, anfmethought that 1 
Was wandering here with thee! "T'was strange, lanthe, 
But then the time, the place, so like to this 
J cannot but remember. "Twas a night 
Like this, save that it wore the loveliness 
And richness of a‘dream o’er all its charms. 
The sporting moonbeams twined themselves around 
The leaves and branches of the o’erhanging trees, 
Like ivy round the mouldering monument — 
Half seen, half hid—and from their azure depths, 
The stars were looking out with eyes that watch 
O’er nature’s slumbering. We had left the hall 
To lighter hearts, and arm in arm had strayed 
‘Through the long winding mazes of the grove, 
Until at length we reached this bower. One beam 
Of moonlight, streaming through its trellis: d roof, 
Fell on thy cheek; methought it never looked 
One half so lovely—and, indeed, till now, 
It never did, Ianthe! And then l— 
Strange that my brain should dream what my tongue fears 
To utter even now!—'twas but a dream, 
However, and the masquers are not gone, 
So I'll e’en finish it-~wel| then, methought, | 
I told thee, though ’twas whispered breath, 
And softer than the night-wind’s gentlest sigh, 
How I did love—that was the word--did love, 
Ang even worship thee! And then I swore 
3y Venus, and tne starry train above— . 
By thy bright eyes, which did outrival them— 
By all love’s fond remembrances, that I 
Would guard and cherish thee, wouldst thou but be 
My own, my own, lanthe! And then—then--- 
i Heed not my passionate dreaming---I did seal 
My vow upon thy lips: and then I watched 
.: To see them open, and to hear thy voice, 
A Steal forth in gentle murmuring, like the tone 
4 Of a sigh that hath fund utterance. Then I twined 
S Mine arm around thee-.-thus; and bade thee tell, 


ae Though ’twere but with a glance, or place thy heart | 
3 Upon thy lips, and. breathe it ina a kiss, 


Peered up through their dark lashes, with a look 
So tender, yet so melancholy, and 


Thy lips just parted with a sigh, and then-- 
And then 


Do dreams always prove true, Ianthe? 


[From Blackwood’s Magazine. ] 
BLANCHE D°’ALBI. 


Blanche D’Albi, at the time of her decease, had 
been for more than a twelve™nonth resident in the 
family of: Mr. 1 , one of the wealthiest merchants 
in the city of London. She had been engaged as 
French governess to his four little daughters, who 
were also provided with an English teacher, and at- 
tended by half the masters in the metropolis. The: 
young novices had been received on the most unex- 
ceptionable recommendation, as to character, con- 
nections and elegant acquirements, but nothing more 
of her private history was communicated, than that 
she was the only daughter of a respectable Protest- 
@t minister. That the sudden death of both her 
parents, occurring within a few months of each other, 
had left her at the age of eighteen,a destitute or- 
phan, deprived of the protection of an only brother, 
who, previous to the death of their parents, had taken 
service in the Swiss corpsof De Meuron, and had 
accompanied that regiment to In@i@. So situated; 
Blanche D’Albi.had recourse for her future mainte- 
nance to the expedient so often resorted to, even un- 
der happier circumstances, by numbers of our young 
country-women. 

In company with several young persons from her 
own canton,embarked onthe same enterprize, and 
provided with such recommendations as could be ob- 
tained to mercantile houses in London, or to such of 
her own country-men as were already established 
there, Blanche bade adieu to her ‘‘own romantic 
land,” and very shortly after her arrival in England, 
it was her good fortune to be engaged:in the family 
of Mr. L , Where her situation might with truth 
have been called almost enviable, compared with the 
general lot of young persons in the same circumstan- 
ces. She shared the school-room, and the task of 
educating four engaging spoilt children, with an el- 
derly English governess, to whose domineering, but 
not harsh temper, she willingly yielded. supremacy, 
and was therefore treated by Miss Crawford with 
somewhat of the indulgent consideration she would 
have bestowed on an elder pupil. The little girls 
soon attached themselves fondly to their young. in- 
dulgent governess, and their affection soon obtained 
for her all the good will and unbending kindness: it 
was in the nature of Mrs. L-—~ to confer on any 
human being in a dependant situation, Mr. L——, 
a man of cool and formal manners, fully- impressed 
with the sense of his own wealth and. consequence, 
but one whose bettér feelings were not all sacrificed 
at the shrine of Mammon, treated her with invaria- 
ble and almost attentive politeness, during the stated- 
intervals when, in attendance on her young charges, 
she was admitted to his society. It is true he ex-| 
changed but few words with her, and those appeared 
constrained, as if by the latent fear of compromising 
his dignified importance; but there was a gentleness 
in the tone of his voice when he addressed himself 
to the timid orphan, and a benevolence in his eyes, 


which carried with him tothe young bereaved heart | 
of Blanche D’Albi, a far kindlier signification than 


mal salutation ‘I hope you are well to-day, Ma’m- 
selle?” * 

Those were among her happiest moments when, 
encircled by her young attentive auditory, she spoke 
to them—for to them she could speak of it—of her 


| own native land, of its high mountains, the tops of 


which were white with snow in the hottest summer 
days; of the seas of ice, with their hard frozen ridg- 
es; of its beautiful clear lakes,on one of which she 
and her little brother had been used to row the fairy 
bark—of the Chalots, when in their mountain ram- 
bles, they had been feasted on rural dainties by the 
hospitable peasants—of the bounding chamois, and 
of their daring hunters, among whom her brother 
Theodore, and a young friend of his, whom she call- 
ed Horace, had been foremost; and then she told how, 
once returning from a long and venturous chase, the 
friends had brought her home a little wounded cha- 
mois—and the children, never tired of hearing how 
she had nursed and reared, and at last, with success 
almost unexampled, brought to perfect tameness, the 
wild creature of the mountain; and haw Horace Vau- 
dreul (they had learned to speak his name and that of 
Theodore familiarly) had encircled its slender elegant 
neck with a small silver collar, on Which was engra- 
ven, J’appartiens a Blanche.” belong to Blanche. ] 

Twice, since her residence in the family of Mr. 
L——, the monotonous existence of Blanche had 
been diversified by occurrences of. unspeakable im- 
portance to her. Twice had she received Jetters 
from India—voluminous letters, penned by more than 
one hand, though contained in the same envelope di- 
rected by her brother. She wept abundantly over 
the first of these packets—over her brother’s letter, 
his reply to that in which she had communicated to 
him their mutual loss, and her own plans to seek an 
honorable subsistence as governess in some English 
family. It is easy to conceive the deeply affecting 
purport of that fraternal answer. Even from that 
fearful distance, the hearts of the orphans met and 
mingled. The tears of Theodore had blotted the 
lines, on which those of Blanche fell as she read, like 
summer rain-drops—as free, as fast, and as kindly, 
lightening her heart of the long Dent-oP load of un- 
participated grief. But Theodore’s letter contained 
one written in a different hand-writing, and though 
the tearsof Blanche. still fell as she perused those 
characters, they were the last drops of the shower, 
through which a sunbeam was already breaking.— 
Upon the contents of that packet she might. have 


‘been said to live for many weeks—for day after day 


her eyes fed upon them, till one of her little innocent 
observers asked, in a tone of artless sympathy, if she 
were not tired of trying to learn all that’ close long 
writing by heart, which had vexed her so much too, 
at the first reading? 7 

The second letters were as eagerly and anxiously 
opened as the former had been. But these were read 
With glistening eyes only, while the rekindled light 
of gladness beamed on the ingenuous countenance of 
Blanche; and sometimes, in the midst of some twen- 
‘tieth re-perusal, as if her heart sought sympathy in 
the exuberance of its happiness, she would catch up 
in her arms, and half smother with playful kisses, one 
of the wondering children—as ready, however, at 
least to share the joy of their young instructress, as 
to participate in her sorrows, With those last let- 
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ters came an ivory work-box, an elegant oriental toy, 

lined with sandal wood, and fitted up with many com- 
partments, each containing some ingenious nicknack 
—some small tool of fairy workmanship fashioned for 
a lady’s hand, or some exquisite essence in its flacon 
of gilded glass. The delight it was to the inquisi- 
tive children to pry over and over again; into every 
drawer and compartment inthis beautiful box! And 
Blanche was too sweet-tempered to refuse the often 
asked indulgence, only she watched with jealous care 
lest their little busy fingers should unwittingly injure 
any part of the delicate workmanship; and if Miss 
Crawford was present, she resisted with evident an- 
noyance their importunities to be allowed to take out 
-of a cunning secret drawer (which had not long re- 
mained secret from them,) two- beautiful little pic- 
tures—‘‘so beautiful!” they said, and ‘one so like 
Ma’amselle!”—That one was her brother’s miniature; 
and when they asked her if she did not love him dear- 
ly for sending her such a fine present, she smiled and 
blushed, and simply answered, that she did indeed 
dearly love him. The little girls were not long in 
discoveringymoreover, that the return of this dear 
brother had been announced in his last letter. The 
regiment was called to Europe, and he wrote on the 
eve of embarkation. * * : 

It so happened, that on the very evening when the 
heart of Blanche was overflowing with its secret 
hoard of gladness,—Oh! how long had that poor 
heart been a stranger to such blissful feelings!—Mrs. 
L.——’s circle was a large and gay one, and a propo- 
sal to form quadrilles being suddenly made, and as 
promptly acceeded to, Mademoiselle was detained to 
take her patient sitting at the piano forte. She had 
always assented with willing sweetness to similar re- 
quisitions, but this evening she sat down to the in- 
strument with even joyous readiness, and the exube- 
rance of her happiness found expression in such 
sprightly measures, that her flying fingers soon out- 
stript the common time of the dancers, and many 
breathless calls for moderation were sent towards her 
from the scampering and despairing performers.— 
Then would she laugh and blush, and shake her head 
in playful selt reproach at her own lawless’ perform- 


ance, and for awhile—a very little while—the restless || f 


fingers were restrained to slower movements. Once 
or twice she looked towards the dancers, as if witha 
vehement longing to spring up and mingle in their 
gay evolutions; but those glances were momentary, 
and her eyes dropped again upon the ivory keys; but 
such a smiling and half-exulting playfulness lurked 
about her mouth, as if she were anticipating some 
hour of future gladness, when she should join hands 
once more in the merry dance with the companions 
of her youth, on the earth—the lovely green sward, 
of her own dearcountry. Whatever were the fond 
reveries of poor Blanche, it is certain that lier mu- 
sical task was so unequally performed that evening, 
as to cause much discomfiture among the dancers, at 
Jength despairingly manifested in their relaxing ex- 
ertions, and in the tedious, lounging pauses between 

During one of these, a small knot of gentlemen 
stood conversing with Mrs. L , Close to the piano- 
forte, on which, mingled with music, books and man- 
uscripts, lay several pamphlets and newspapers. One 
of the gentlemen, carelessly glancing his eye over 
the miscellaneous heap, caught up a paper with sud- 
denly excited interest, exclaiming, ‘*Ah! here is al- 
ready a public account of the melancholy occurrence 
of which my letters from Madras make mention.” — 
Then rapidly he read aloud the paragraph which sta- 
ted that, “the Regiment de Metron being under or- 
ders for Europe, had been safely embarked on board 
the transports provided for its reception; all but the 
last boat, consisting of the Licut. Colonel, his lady 
and their family, and two young officers of the regi- 
ment, when by some mismanagement the boat was 
suddenly upset in that tremendous surf, and notwith- 
standing the exertions of the natives or their atten- 
ding catamarans, every soul perished, except the wife 
and youngest daughter of the Colonel, and one of 
the young officers, Lieut. D’Albi.” Then followed 
the names of those who had found a wate grave, 
and the gentleman ran them quickly over, till just as 
he had pronounced that of “Horace Vaudreuil,” a 


sudden crash of the piano keys caused a general start, 
and all eyesturning simultaneously towards the young 
musician, who had been awaiting the pleasure of the 
dancers in silence, patient and unnoticed, it was per- 
ceived that she had fallen forward on the instrument, 
her face and arms resting on the keys, and almost 
hidden by the redundance of fair soft ringlets, which 
had burst in rich disorder from the confining braid. 

She was raised up, and conveyed toa sofa‘in a 
state of death-like insensibility, from which, after 
long application of various stimulants, she revived 
only to relapse into successive fainting. The family 
apothecary being summoned, by his direction she was 
conveyed to her chamber and to.her bed, and his 
prognostics were unhappily verified towards morning, 
when she awoke from a sort of trance in which she 
had lain some hours, ina high paroxysm of delirious 
fever. * * * 

Mr. L was truly and humanely concerned for 
the distressing situation of poor Blanche. So young! 
so fair! so friendless! so utterly dependent now, in her 
unconscious state, on the mercy and charity of stran- 
}gers—on the world’s cold charity. * * * By his 
order a careful nurse was provided, and a skilful phy- 
sician called in, when, at the close of the second day 
from her seisure, Mademoiselle D’ Albi was pronoun- 
ced by the apothercary to be in imminent danger. 
Dr. M.’s opinion coincided but too perfectly with that 
of his medical subaltern, and in spite of their united 
endeavors to save the interesting young creature in- 
trusted to their care, it soon became evident that the 
hand of death was on her, and that human art was 
powerless to unloose that fatal grasp.—Previous to 
her dissolution, she lay for many days in a state of per- 
fect stupor, far less painful to contemplate than the 
previous delirium, during which she had talked inces- 
santly with the embodied creatures of her fancy, ram- 
bling volubly in her native tongue, and now and then 
breaking out into snatches of wild songs or wilder 
laughter. But at last that fearful mirth died away in 
fainter and fainter bursts, and broken syllables, and 
inarticulate sounds succeeded the voluble speech, 
like dying murmurs of a distant echo, and “then,” as 
the nurse expressed it; “she lay as quiet as a lamb,” 


or many, many Gays, With eyes half closed but not 
in slumber, or atdeast Only in that slumbrous torpor, 
the gentle harbinger of a more perfect rest. * * 
Towards the close of the fourteenth day of Blan- 
che’s illness, the respiration of the unconscious suffer- 


ger was on her pulse, directed that the curtains of her 
bed should be drawn aside, and a free current of air 
admitted through the open windows. Mr. L——had 
entered with the physician, and stationing himself at 
the bed’s foot, stood there with folded arms, and eyes 
fixed in sad and hopeless contemplation on the affec- 
ting object before him. Though the eyes of Blanche 
were more than half veiled by their full, heavy lips, a 
streak of soft blue was still discernable through the 
long dark lashes, from whence, however, emanated 
no spark of intelligence; and far different from the 
finely blended rose-hues of healthful beauty, was that 
bright crimson which burnt in either cheek. Her 
head was raised a little from the pillow, by the sup- 
porting arm of the nurse, who, with her hand still at 
liberty, put aside the deep frill of her cap, and the 
disordered ringlets which had escaped beneath it, that 
the sweet fresh air might visit with its comfortin 
coolness those throbbing temples and that burning 
brow. It was a beautiful, mild warm April evening, 
redolent of life and joy, and Nature’s renovation, and 
the pale, golden light of an April sunset penetrated 
even throught a London atmosphere, and amongst a 
labyrinth of high walls, and blackened roots, and clus- 
tering chimneys, into the very chamber of Blanche; 
and even to that eonfined chamber, and over those 
gloomy precincts, came the soft breath of Spring, 
breathing delicious fragrance, as it was wafted through 
her open window, over a box of mignonette, coaxed 
into early blossom by the assiduous cherishing of-one 
who had watched over her miniature garden with the 
impatient interest of eager childhood. 

The balmy air stole gently, gradually into the 
sick chamber, and betweentthe parted curtains of the 
bed, as though it were a thing of intelligence, 


| and came gladly on its blessed mission to convey to 


er became quick and laborious, and Dr. M. whose fin- | 


g a delighttul burthen. 


the dying Blanche the last soothing sensation she 
might yet taste on earth; the odorous wafting of her 
favorite flowers.—It came not in vain, a8 the cares- 
sing coolness played over her face; and when it had 
wandered a few moments among the parted ringlets,” 
her quick and laborious breathing became less and 
less distressing, and at length, inhaling one long and 
deep inspiration, subsided into regular and almost im- 
perceptible respiration, like that of'a sleeping infapt. 
At that moment, there struck up at the farther end 
ofa neighbouring street a staain of wild music, from _ 
a band of itinerant musicions, wandering Savoyards. 
Wild and touching was the strain, as it came mellow- 
ed by distance, and mingled with the evening breeze 
It was ‘tLe Rans des Vaches.” To every son and 
daughter of Helvetia. a spirit-stirring spell, a magic 
melody, never yet listened to unmoved by any wan- 
derer from her mountain land—only the insensible 
ear of death, or of the dying....but it seemed as if per- 
ception yet lingered in that of Blanche.- As the notes 
of that national air swelled out more and more distinct- 
dy, a slight tremor passed over her features, and at 
last, as if awakening from a deep sleep, her soft blue 
eyes perfectly unclosed, and glancing upwards to- 
wards the female form, on whose bosom her head was 
pillowed, she murmured in her own native tongue, 
‘‘Maman! bonne Maman!” 

As she uttered those few faltering words, her head 
sunk lower upon the nurse’s breast, and half turning 
her face inward on that kind pillow, like a abut 
child, the fair eye-lids dropped heavily over those so 
blue orbs; but long after their lustre was forever 
shrouded, and long,after the beautiful lips were closed, 
and the last breath had escaped them in those few 
touching words, the smile still lingered there, with 
which those words were spoken, as if impressed by 
the parting rapture of recognition with the Maternal 
Spirit, permitted, possibly, to accompany the dark 
Angel on his awful mission, to overcome his terrors 
by her looks of heavenly welcome, and receiving from 
his hand the few Celestial, to be its conductress to 
those abodes of bliss, towards which, even in their 
day of mortal probation, the pious Mother had “train- 
ed up her child in the way she should go.” 


THE ESSAYIST.. 


[For the Philadelphia Album.) 
ON WOMAN. 
Woman’s importance and station in life are not suf- 


\\ficiently regarded, either in her education, her treat- 


ment or herself esteem. She is not taught to be su- 
perior to the effects of ordinary incidents and educa- 
tion, nor to believe herself capable of greater infiu- 
ence in producing, and firmer power In securing wu 
much larger portion of improvement and happiness 
to all mankind than the present age affords. Fash- 
ionable accomplishments and polite literature seem to 
be the only end of her education. Thesethings that 
adorn her youth and add brilliancy to her attractione, 
that serve to please and dazzle, desert her in retire- 
ment, are forgotten in the domestic circle, ant ex- 
tinguished in age, unless a more solid wisdom than 
is generally taught turns them to blessings. They 
ought not to be neglected, however, for they contrib- 
ute a great deal to ease the load of life, or to make 
But they should not be the 
sole nor the principal object of instruction; they 
should be grafted upon the soft and tender virtues of 
the heart—they should be entwined as ornaments 
around the female character, and not themselves con- 
stitute the character. They should not be the bu- 
siness of life, but the means of relaxation, and of 
pleasing and profitable retirement. In infancy no 
cruel instruction should teach her to sacrifice the 
lives and feelings of animals or insects to an unnatu- 
ral amusement. She should not be tanght to fee! 
pleasure at the agonies of any sensitive being, anc 
thus have the natural-elements of kindness and be- 
nevolence to all living creatures eradicated from her 
tender mind. A foundation thus laid may suppoit 
malice, uncharitableness, and envy in future years. — 
The first impressions she receives ought to lead her 
instinctively to social virtue, to promote general hap- 


piness,and general benevolence. Asshe alvances 
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to years of discretion, her views being well directed 
and fixed upon her exalted duty in the several sta- 
tions she may fill, and being taught that social happi- 


-ness is the end of life, she will turn auxiliary accom- 


plishments to their proper use, and study them with 
a view to their proper end. At this romantic age, 
when hopes, and fears, and attachments take alter- 
nate possession of her heart, the station she is about 
to fill in the circle of society—the merit that exalts, 
the virtues that endear—and the manners that swee- 
ten intercourse, should be carefully impressed upon 
her mind. The influence of romance and fable, 
though not to be discarded, should always be.regula- 
ted. As matier of polite andimproving information, 
conveyed ina pleasing form, they deeply engage the 
attention and leave alasting impression. When this 
impression is Jaid as the foundation for the history of 
fable, there is a solid and attractive basis for the 
knowledge of real history. There are also the ele- 
inents of magnanimity, generosity, heroic resolution 
in virtue, and all the gentle impulses of the heart, 
deeply infused into the mind. These, under proper 
direction, with proper explanation, and proper asso- 
ciation, will be deprived of all their injurious influ- 
ences. The honey will be purely extracted and the 
poison Jeft behind. Without these advantages they 
are often the cause of visions and fancies that do rot 
belong to our condition—that give false ideas of real 
life—that bewilderthe mind with iancied happiness— 
with fancied scenes of romantic bliss and pain, the 
heart with fictitious and unnatural desires. There is 
at present no knight-errantry in the world, nor any 
lovers who live because their mistresses live. There 
are no enchanted groves, nor any vast and dreary 
castles to immure the fair amid the gloom and hol- 
low resounding vacuity of dark and dismal chambers, 
froin whence they might be relieved by the daring 
chivalry of some unknown wandering knight. These 
scenes existed only inthe imagination, and they were 
suggested by the history of those times when rude- 
ness and barbarity gavea licence to power to commit 
what ravages and wrongs it pleased; when feudal 
barons were little restrained by the supremacy of a 
king; when they had their own castles and fortresses, 
and “set him at defiance, and when they imprisoned 
and punished their captives acccording to their re- 
sentments or caprices. To look back through the 
history of those times is an instructive and useful em- 
ployment, and when it is sweetened by the imagina- 
tion, the profit is increased by the pleasure. But 
when these scenes are believed to have been real, 


and that nothing but the degeneracy of mankind pre- 


vents them from existing again, the mind, the man- 
ners, and the feelings, must be injured by the influ- 
ence Of such an erroneous imagination. To point 
the direction of such studies, ought to be muchattend- 
ed to in female education. Some disapprove of them 
altogether, because they may do harm, but the same 
kind of reasoning would induce them to take no food, 
nor rest, nor exercise, neither to be asleep, nor to be 
awake, for fear of the danger that might ensue.— 
The injury arising frm any thing, is from its excess, 
not from its proper use. ‘That there may bea proper 
use made of fictitious history is doubtless, indeed there 
is NO surer source of influence upon all the virtues; 
an influence that will invigorate and enliven them, 
and awaken geniusthat might otherwise sleep forever. 
At this age fears are few and transcient; end hope, 
with its glitter, is bright and seductive. A short 
foresight sees none of the clouds and darkness that 
rest upon the future, but happiness rises in succes- 
sive incidents, that seems to have no'end. Perhaps 
it would be prudent for wisdom to remove the delu- 
sion—to exhibit life as it really exists, and to teach 
hope to measure its desires by the possibility of ac- 
complishing them, for if it does not do so, disappvint- 
inent will come and bring along with it unreasonable 
mortification and disgust. 

N othing deserves more care and attention than the 
cultivation of proper feelings. These alone give wo- 
man loveliness and dignity—these make her an object 
of trust and confidence in distress—these invite the 
wretched to seek for solace from her sympathies— 


these give the destitute a subsistence from her chari-. 


ties and these altract the love and veneration of man- 
kind. They are of more value than all the literature 


that was ever acquired by woman, and all the fame 
that literature ever gave to the female sex. The 
ideas we connect with a lady devoted to literature, 
are dust, and ink, and snuff, and litter, and careless- 
ness, and barren pouring over books. Not one im- 
age of loveliness obtrudes among the train. The 
dusky assemblage passes before us—we admire the 
travestic character, and think it almost equals the 
fame of men. The highest. praise a woman can ac- 
quire in literature is at the expense of domestic use- 
fulness, and the unobtrusive sweetness of female 
merit. She leaves her rank in the scale of existance 
to thrust herself into another where she is neither 
useful nor ornamental. She leaves her near station 
to the purity of angels, to mingle in the grosser emu- 
lations of men, and is spoiled by the change. She is 
neither a fine woman nora learned man, but some- 
thing between both. When learning is sought by 
woman as a means of accomplishing her virtues, and 
as an ornament to adorn her life, then it is deserving 
of the first success and the highest applause. Then 
the end of her existance directs to the end of her 
education. Her glory is to sweeten home and re- 
verse by her exalted virtues, the doom pronounced 
on man, “in sorrow shalt thou eat bread all the days 
of thy life.” Domestic policy, peace and comfort, 
domestic love, reverence and fidelity, domestic order 
and domestic wisdom, concentrate in her, and accu- 


|mulate their honours upon her head. She may make 


the bosom of her family a paradise, or a dull tiring 
scene of unpolished comfortless existance. It was 
here that Lucretia appeared more lovely than her co- 
temporaries—here she secured the admiration of all 
who saw her, here she won the applause of the Ro- 
man generals, and here she attracted the regard of 
the brutal Tarquin. F. G. O. 
(To be continued.) 


MY SCRAP BOOK.—No. 1. 


[For the Philadelphia Album.] 
SOLITUDE. 

At some moments of a man’s existence, nothin 
falls with such power upon his soul as the vozce of sol- 
itude. When some hope by which our ambition has 
been supported, and our anticipations buoyed up to 
some elevated aspiration, is suddenly and inevitably 
snatched away, the heart shrinks back with disgust 
upon its own disappointment,and we wish to be 
away from the world—to be alone in the wilderness, 
beyond the observations of our fellows, to indulge in 
the outpourings of a disconsolate spirit. Then the 
voice of solitude steals as it were into our souls—we 
gaze upon the heavens andthink of God—we gaze 
upon earth and see the testimonies of his goodness, 
and the heart is subdued for a moment into a feeling 
of piety. M. 


{For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
TO MY SISTER. 

Cordelia, dear Cordelia, 1am about to leave you, 
to seek my fortune in another country. You are yet 
young, my sister, and, whenI am gone, will have no 
protecting hand toshield you save that of your pious 
and feeble mother—no spell to preserve you from 
danger but the all powerful egis of virtue. The 
world has led you to believe that you are beautiful— 
regard not its flatteries of your personal charms, my 
sister, but rather strive to convince yourself of your 
own goodness, and to win opinions of regard from 
those, whose commendable opinions are worth pos- 


man, and repulse’ with the firmness of virtue, un- 
swayed by the feelings of passion, the most remote 
allusions to dishonor. 
they are the life and soul of woman and when wast- 
ed upon an undeserving’ soil, are to her a perpetual 
cause of misery. Spurn the society of a libertine, 


There is no wretch upon the face of the earth so cal- 


eign Jand,and ponder fondly upon his memory 
Farewell, my sister, and may God blessyou! R. 
New Castle. 


sessing. Beware of the sophistries—the duplicity of 


Guard well your affections— 


as you would start at the-approach of a serpent.— 


lous of heart, none so devoid of pure affection. Re- 
member the last words of your brother, turn to your 
Album and peruse them when he shall be in a for- 


little depth and less purity of affection. 


[For the Philadelphia Album. } 
TO MY MOTHER. 


Mother, your parting kiss seems yet lingering up- 


jon my lips, and your sad farewell still thrilling in my 


ears. ‘'T'o me, you have indeed been a mother, one 
who has hovered over me with a troubled spirit in 
sickness, and watched my progress from childhood, 
with the exulting pride of a parent. We shall most 
probably never meet again this side of the grave, and 
this was the most painfully bitter reflection that at- 
tended my departure. May God, in his goodness 
watch over your declining days, and make them glide 
along smoothly and happy. For all your bountiful 


affections, my good mother—for all your outpourings 


of parental love, manifested so strongly and so fre- 
quently, I will bless you until my voice loses the pow- 
erof blessing. Watch over my sister—improve her 
morals, and instruct her mind, let her become convin- 
ced that happiness is only to be found in virtue, and 
that delicacy is the brightest gem in the female char- 
acter. Farewell, my dear mother—your son will 
never forget your goodness! R. 
New Castle. 


THE VISION. 


She rose before him in loveliness 

And light of day long vanished; but her air 

Was marked with tender sadness, as if Care 
Had left his traces written, though distress 
Was felt no_longer.—Through her shadowy -dress, 

And the dark ringlets of her ffowing hair 

Trembled the silvery moonbeams, as she there 
Stood, midst their weeping glory, motionless, 
And pale as marble statue on a tomb. , 

But there were traits more heavenly in her face, 
Than when her cheek was radiant with the bloom 
Which his false love had blighted——and she now 

Came like some angel messenger of grace, 

And looked forgiveness of his broken vow. 


[For the Philadelphia Album. } 
LOVE. 

Where there is a want of confidence, there can be 
A woman 
who would deceive a man whom she professes to love 

in matters of the slightest importance, need not be 
surprised that the affections of that man should grow 
cold and finally be devoted to another, as soon as her 
duplicity is detected. Examine into the causes of 
most unhappy marriages, and it will be ascertained 
that one of che parties has deceived the other in 
some trifling particular, either before or after the event 
of their alliance. If a woman has ever been attach- 
ed to another individual than the man she marries, 
however childish the regard might have been, she 

should confess, it before that event or never. In the 
innumerable events and changes of hife,there is not 
one case ina hundred where the first “dream of love,” 
is that which terminatesin matrimony, and whatever 
delicacy women may feel upon subjects so sensitive, 
the most explicit and undivided confidence should ex- 


t ho are betrothed! 
ist between those who a PETRARCH. 


[For the Philadelphia Album. 
I THINK OF THEE. 


When the dews come down in the twilight gloom, 
When the starlight fades in the soft blue sky, 
When the rose-bud bursts into beauteous bloom, 
And the grey lark his notes on hig! 
When the sun goes down on the western hills--- 
When the moon-beams shine on the far off sea--- 
When the midnight gloom each echo stills--- 
Whene’er I think, I think of thee! Y. 


WEEPING. 

The beggar and the tragedian weep for a livelihood; 
they can coin their tears, and make them pass for 
the current coin of the realm. The one weeps you 
into a charitable humour, and the other makes you 
pay for being forced to weep along with him. Sym- 
pathy bids us relieve one, and curiosity prompts us 
to supportthe other. We relieve the beggar when = 
he prefers his claim, and we pay the tragedian before- 
hand. The one weeps whether we will or not, but 
the other weeps only when he is well paid for it.— 
Poets are 2 weeping tribe. They are social in their 
tears, they would-have the whole world to weep along 
with them. Their sensibility is co exquisite, and 
their imaginations so fantastic, that they make even 
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Many productions which have hitherto stored our- 
_the avidity with which they haye been-so extensively reprinted 


4 


= 


the material world sympathize with their sorrows.— 
The dew on the cheek of the lily is compared to tears 
on the cheek of a disconsolate maiden, when it glit-' 
ters on the herbage at twilight, it is called the tears 
of the evening, and when the sun. rises and exhales 
the dew-drops from the flowers, itis said to wipe the 
tears of the morning. . Thus we have a weeping day 
and a weeping night. We have weeping rocks,-r 
weeping water-falls, weeping willows, weeping grot- 
tos, weeping skies, weeping climates; and, if any sig- 
nal calamity has befallen agreat man, we have to fin-. 
ish the climax,—a weeping world! 


— 


[For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
TO CALANTHE. 


- And thou hast gone, Calanthe! thou hast gone! 


Flow on ye swelling billows—for my sou 

Is desolate as Eyam—flow ye on! 

Pile up thy surges, sea, and blow thou wind, 
And waft me—walt me fleetly, my proud bark, 
From all I love on earth—from all I hate. _ 

Oh, my Calanthe, must thy sunny glance . 
Be stayed with tears---and thy transparent brow 
Be pressed with burning fingers---must thy cheek 
Lose its deep rose hues---and thy bounding step 
Forget its chaste agility---must thy voice 

Be lulled to angel whispers---and thy smiles 

Be changed to pensive sadness---and thy soul,--- 
Oh, my Calanthe, must that thrilling soul, 

Lose its wild impulses, its lofty thoughts--- 

Its passionate outpourings—its first love! 


Oceans must roll between us---and long years 

Will steal away my boyhood---and a change 

Will come upon my features, but my heart--- oe 
Oh no, Calanthe, that for aye is thine. : 


But thou as yet art but a rosy girl, 
A creature full of purity and love—- 
Unskilled in all the changes of the heart, © 
Unpractised in forgetfulness. I know — 
u hast no dream of changing---that thy love 
Is wildly deep and deeply passionate. 
The flash of thy blue eye whene’er we met--- 
The gush upon thy forehead---and the thrill 
That startled thro’ thy bosom---the chaste kiss 
Of thy uncullied lips---the stronger clasp 
tl:y unconscious fingers---and. the shriek 
That thrill’d my soul at parting, told me this. 


Yet I may be forgotten---do not start--- 
Thou knowest not the changes of stern time, 
And thou art young Calanthe—and the world— 
is a cruel world, my gentle girl-—- 
May win thy memories away Rien me. 

ut strive not to forget me—think of me 
When Phebus rises, and when Dian shines-- 

nd when thine eyes are closed, oh dream of me— 
All this I'll do for thee Calanthe—all, 
And now—forget me not—again Farewell! 


| éBIOLINE. 
PHILADELPHIA ALBUM, 


JUNE 4, 1828, 


Our readers will percéive that the present number com- 
mences the third volume of this miscellany. With this event 
our exertions to render the Album more deserving of that lib- 
eral and constant increase of patronage, which from its com- 
meucement has so generally been extended towards the publi- 
cation, will, with,fresh ardour, be renewed. More. attention 
will hereafter be devoted as well to the editoria} as to the me- 
chanical departments, with a laudable ambition to render this 
journal at least equal to any of the host of competitors that 
have started into existence since itscommencement. The pa- 
pet shall be superior to that of the second volume, and uniform 
throughout in its texture..and- quality. A handsome quarto 
copperplate engraving will accompaty the work quarterly, and 
such other embellishments shall occasionally be introduced as 
will contribute to improve the appearance and enhance the 
value of the publication, The fifty second number will be ac- 
companiedwith a handsome title page, and index to the volume. 
The quality of the original literary matter, which will be ad- 
mitted to our pages, will of course, materially: depend upon 

the leisure and talents of the contributors to: the work. We 
can safely depend upon these, however, and gratefully ac- 
knowledge our obligations to the many intelligent and excel- 


_lent writers who have promised us regular contributions. The 


happiest evidences which may be produced as to the merits of 
columns, is 


in contemporanenous journals... We are aware of the pre- 


sent degenerate state of light Itterature, and of the -want of 
energy and solidity in much that emanates from domestic wrl- 
ters, yet when our own miscellaneous periodicals are mpar- 


| tially contrasted with those of foreign origin, there is no just 


reason discovered why the latter should be estimated prefera- 
ble either in a literary.or mechanical point of view. 

The British Annuals, for example, which contain the pro- 
ductions of many of the first literary men in England, are not 
more deserving of commendation than the Atlantic Souvenir, 
and many other American productions of a similar character, 
It is therefore no evidence of atale or an essay’s possessing 
any uncommon merit, that it is extracted from a foreign mag- 
azine, or has the name of some inconsiderable foreign writer 
prefixed to itas the author. Many a careless production em- 
anating from the brain of a sentimental collegian, or an intel- 
lectual student, is indicative of more sterling mental endow- 
ment, than half the tame and inflated compositions with which 
these foreign vehicles of affected learning are filled. We by 
no means wish to hold out an opinion that nothing of foreign 
growth in the literary way is meritorious. The very interest- 
ing -tale on our first page is taken from an old number of 
Blackwood, and is one of the prettiest specimens of brief fic- 
titious composition that has come under our observation for a 
long time. There is so much natural beauty and poetical fee- 
ling in the description of poor Blanche throughout her desolate 
and melancholy situation, that we doubt not a tear of sympa- 
thy will hang upon the eyelids of many a fair reader whilst pe- 
rusing the history of this beautiful creature. When we meet 
with an article like this—no matter where--we shall hastily 
transmit it for embalment among the records of our pages. 
Such selections will be assiduously sought after, and immedi- 
ately reprinted in this journal, We shall, however, always 
prefer giving insertion to an original production of merit, than 
to one of foreign growth and of course not possessing this 
charm; the merits of which are not more than commensurate 
with the former. Weare not ambitious of rendering our pa- 
per a mere vehicle for the utterance of all the trite and worn out 
stories that may have been bandied about among the foreign 


|| newspapers for a twelvemonth. Original communications, by 


good writers, will ever be most cheertully welcomed to the pa- 
ges of this journal,-so long as it continues under its present 
management. 

To the literary individuals in this city, as well as to those at 
a distance, who have assisted in giving interest and novelty to 
this work, we extend cur warmest acknowledgments, and most 
respectfully solicit them to continue their aid. ‘To our broth- 
er contemporaries throughout the country, who have with un- 
exampled liberality given our prospectus a conspicuous inser- 
tion in their various publications, inviting their patrons to call 
and examine our journal, we also extend all the courteous and 
grateful feelings of which we are possessed. 

Those of our subseribers at a distance, whose term of sub- 
scription expired with the last number,and who from change 
of opinion, circumstances, or any other motive, have become 
dissatisfied ‘with this journal, will be kind enough to signify 
that disposition, remit the amount of arrearages due on their 
separate accounts, and say whether their names shall be con- 
tinued or otherwise. 

Hereafter especial pains shall be taken to have the paper 
regularly forwarded and safely enveloped in strong wrappers. 
Complaints have frequently been urged against us in this par- 
ticular, but our utmost exertions shall be exercised to render 
them no longer necessary. The paper will be issued as for- 
merly on Wednesday, but we have made such arrangements for 
facilitating its transmission by mail, that a majority, if not all 
the packages destined to travel, shall be deposited in the post- 
office previous to, or on the day of publication. 


New Subscribers.—We have caused a thousand copies of 
the present number of this paper to be printed, in addition to 
those already subscribed for, that we may be able to supply 
the numerous orders for the third volume, which we are daily 
receiving. No exertions shall be spared to render the work 
deserving of this liberal patronage. Thuse persons who desire 
a complete volume commencing with this number, will be good 
enough to foward their names and remittancesearly. In no 


ponsible agent, or accompanié@ by one years subscription.—- 
We are convinced that there is no respectable jouinal in the 
country, published in similar style, at a cheaper rate than the 
Album, and we feel confident that all those who are desirous 
of possessing a work of this character,-will not be tardy in re- 
mitting the amount of one years subscription. - The mail isa 
safe conveyancer for monies, and iinmediately on seceipt of an 
order, the paper shall be fowarded. We shoald be obliged’to 
some of our parsimonious friends, who are fonder of epistolary 


correspondence, than of paying their postage, not to address 


case can the paper be fowarded unless the order is from a res- |} 


us quiteso. frequently upon unimportant topics. We never 
hesitate in liquidating an ordinary post charge, when a years 
subscription is enclosed, but when a name is sent without 
this requisite, we are inclined to consider it one_of the most 
touching miseries of editors. 


DEATH. 

There is no human scene so deeply calculated to intimidate 
the hardihood of sinners, or to shake the principles of the de- 
praved, than the death bed of one who shudders at the past 
and is fearful of the future—and there is scarcely a human being, 
even among the most dissolute, who can gaze calmly and un- 
moved upon the ghastly visage of a friend, after the soul has 
left the body. To behold one for example, with whom we had 
been in the habit of associating for years, whose society, as it 
were, had become productive of much felicity to us, and whose 
destiny had been linked in some measure to ours—to behold 
such an one stretched upon a bed of anguish and disease, and 
finally lifeless and cold in every vein, is a spectacle fitted to 
diaw forth every human sympathy, and to distract the mind 
with a thousand contending reflections as to the destinies of 
other worlds. Man when blessed with prosperity, thinks little 
and lightly of the inevitable Change which must come upon the 
attributes of mortality. Few individuals habituate themselves 
to witnessing the chamber of death, for the purpose of moral. 
instruction, or exemplary monition, and when the nearest and 
dearest of those, by whom we are united by the ties of consan- _ 
guinity are taken away, a few “tears of impnlse”’ will be shed in 
sorrow, a few lamentations of grief will be uttered—the life- 
less body will be mournfully followed to the grave—deposited 
inf the dust—a year will roll away and the circumstance will be 
forgotton. It is well for human nature that it is so—it is welt 
for man that his disposition is one of instability and change, 
for was every calamity of life treasured up in the memory as 
a lasting cause of sorrow, the world would indeed be full of 
bitterness and tears. Yet death is indeed a dispensation invol- 
ving countless consequencées, and effecting miraculous changes 
in the fortunes and habits of almost every individual. How 
many of us may look over the page of retrospect and ex- 
claim, had my parents lived or had suchra relative yet existed 
in the flesh, how strange would be the contrast of my earthly 
destinies. In most cases man is inclined to presume that the 
results bequeathed to him by the death of friends or relatives 
in early life, are such as should be considered a subject of re- 
gret, but how unjust are such reflections, and how impossible 
is it for a human being to comprehend the revolutions of in- 
scrutable destiny! Poor human nature, how many follies hast 
thou perpetrated, and of how many weaknesses art thou the 
victim. To the sensualist, and to him who is inflated with 
superlative notions of his own importance, and indeed to the 
wicked and depraved of every class and character, we would 
say, visit the chamber of death, and meditate. If the soul is 
uot stirred with this contemplation—and if one thought is not 
devoted to another and a better world, the heart of the specta- 
tor must indeed be callous and his sympathies have become 
cold and benumbed, even bevond redemption. 


The Academy of Fine Arts is now open for the reception of 
visitors. Beside the numerous and splendid attractions of for- 
mer seasons, many others from the hands of artists of well es- 
tablished reputation, as well as from young aspirants anxious 
for fame, grace the walls of the Academy. During the mod- 
erate weather we know of no public institution where a few 
hours might be more pleasurably occupied than in the rooms 
of this establishment. Season tickets may be purchased for 
fifily cents—so small asum could not be employed in a more 
profitable manner, and we cheerfully recommend our readers to 
become connoisseurs of the Fine Arts. 


The Bowery Theatre, recently destroyed by fire, will be im- 
mediately rebuilt on a larger scale and more comprehensive plan. 
The new edifice is to be eight or ten feet wider and extend back 
to Elizabeth Street. It is apprehended that one or two lives 
were lost during the night of the conflagration. The proceeds 
of Mrs. Hills Benefit, which took place at the Park on Satur-. 
day evening were with commendable liberality and philanthro- 
py appropriated to the various sufferer’s by the recentcalamity. 


The West.—Mr. Flint of the Western Review remarks that 
‘tat the next census, Ohio will contain a million inkahitants.— 
The lady in whose house we write these observations is yet a 
young looking woman, and she remembers when there were 
but six framed houses in Cincinnati. It contained last winter 
as ascettained by actual enumeration, sixteen thousand two 
hundred inhabitants. Except in possessing greater abundance, 
(of what?) and something less of puritanism, Ohio is now what 
Massachusetts was thirty years ago. The Jadies wear caps af- 


‘ter the same fashion... The bed linen has the same fragrant 
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y and home-made smell, the women that attend are officiously the hands of his friends, than at the hands of his foes. To his As starlight from the edging of a cloud. 
‘* kind toa fault.” friends, all his weaknesses— foibles, and points of access are I never saw a boy so beautiful. a a 
perfectly known, and-it is too often the case that we ing 
aj ; N. P. Willis has appeared at Bos-||them employed in harmlessly exciting the ire of their friend, nd his limbs me into grace like things | 
5 confide in our friend Miller’s opinion of this periodical, inas- ’ : : he As he would have of Ganymede, and weep 
much as it isnot the fashion for editors to purchase books for Upon his pallet that he could-not win 
the purpose of noticing their contents. Indeed the fraternity £6 The vision to his easel. Who could paint 
pov b || Oblique cut, or only asa simple question of information? If The young and shadowless spitit?. Who could chain 
speaking, sot v4) y the latter we are as much in the dark respecting the Pirates rite visible gladness ofa yey 
original birth, as himself. _We met with the adventure in our With. glad fountain, in the eye of light, tt 
<4 very exquisite article of poetry taken from the Legendary, ano- rd friends, and ith an sew heme pencil? Nature’s gi 
ther on this, and on the fourth page a well written, and we have Has nothing that is like it. Sun and stream, 
bat ir SRE ai S k f the Bos- forthwith transferred it to our columns, from whence our Provi- And the new leaves of June, and the young | 
no question, a correct critical notice of the work from by extracting it. That flees away into the depths of heaven, 
ton Literary Gazette. Lost in his own mad music, and the breat 
a The Boston Bulletin has been enlarged and greatly improv- Of springtime, and the summer eve, and noon. BY 
os _ The second number of the Southern Review is said to be|],.q Mr. Jenks will be assisted in his editorial labours here- In the cool autumn, are like fingers swept is 
a ‘too devoted to politics and classical literature to be generally fi M Wj " h d an interest Over sweet-toned affections—-but the joy 5 
popular.” This latter is an objection that might be preferred Whe That enters to the spirit of a child h 
against most works of this character. It isa mistaken notion The of being’ 
y in the editors of these Reviews to suppose it derogates from Management.—By the report of the Directors of the Con- To ravish him, and like a thrilling touch 
ts the intrinsic value, dignity or importance of their pages, by ||/necticut state prison, we learn, that for the preceding six He feels each moment of his life go by. 
& the introduction of sucli miscellaneous critiques as are calcula-}} months, upwards of one thousand dollars over and above the Beautiful, beautiful childhood! with a joy , 
q ted tointerest the general reader. It requires a nice taste to|/expenses of the institution have been produced by the labour That like a robe is palpable, ard flung 


& discriminate in these matters—to select such subjects as are 
neither too profound nor too trifling toadd interest and value 
to the pages of such periodicals, but in most cases we think too 
much deference is paid to affected notions of dignity and sco- 
lastic appearance. 


The Journal of Education for May is received, and contains 
9 its usual portion of sensible natter and useful intelligence con- 
4 nected withthe various branches of instruction. 


§ The Spectre’s Voyage on our last page is a longer poetical 
a production than we generally insert, but on perusing it our 
readers will acknowledge we have much cause for satisfaction, 
in having our work selected as the channel of publicity for the 
very successful efforts of the charming poetess, its author. 


The Papyrotomia and Panharmonican at present exhibitng 
at Maelzel’s room 48 South Fifth street, is one of the most in- 
teresting spectacles that we have witnessed for a long time.— 
The wonderful performaices of the Jearnecd dog Apollo, are 
truly extraordinary. ‘Th: intelligence of this little animal 
seems almost rational, and it is difficult to comprehend how the 
a kind of acquirements he possesses could be instilled into one of 
4 the brute creation: our readers may pleasently entertain them- 
selves for an hour by calling at this exhibition room. 


Captain Symmes the ingeneous theorist, still remains at 
Trenton, N. J. impoverished in circumstances, and debilitated 
by bodily infirmities. He again solicits assistance from the 
benevolent—and requests that any donations for him may be 
addressed through the care of the Trenton Bank. 


The semi-annual exhibition of Capt. Partridge’s students at 

Middleton Con. has just closed, reflecting great credit upon the 

. progress of the pupils, as well as upon the talents and exertions 
of their accomplished preceptor. 


AUCTIONS. 

Much debate has recently taken place in the N, York papers 
relative tothe Auction system. The Philadelphia editors have 
very wisely been mute upon this subject—the advertising of 

_ the auction gentry is a matter of too much pecuniary Anpor- 
tance to betrifled with, Much sound sense has been urged 
against the pernicious effects of the Auction system—it is con- 

| sidered injurious to the interest of all other mercantile people 
save those who are immediately engaged in it. It has been 
very justly enquired whoreaps the advantages of the enormous 
percentage required by auctioneers on their sales—the mer- 
chant or the auctioneer? If the Auction system was abolish- 
ed would not the merchant add to his profits the enormous per- 
centage lostby having his goods disposed of at auction? Would 
there not be an increase of business throughout the many hun- 
dreds of private establishments? Would not the advantages of 
business be less monopclized, and of a consequence more dif- 
fusely bentficial? The arguments which have been used in 
an address, published by a committee of N. York citizens at- 
tempting to point eu the evils of the present Auction system, 
are powerful and almost convincing. We fear, it requires an 
extraordinary effort on the part of the auctioneers to maintain 

a _their ground, and overturn these soph.stries. Heaven defend 


- Erritability.—Our friend of the Literary Cadet very justly 


‘Uufortunately for Skillman his antagonist was armed with a 


jouring has been put upon the case by the Journal of Com- 


of the prisoners. 


The Connecticut School Fund now amounts to nearly two 
millions of dollars. This is what may be truly called, proper 
management. 


Another destructive fire took place at New York on Monday 
evening last. Bayard street was the scene of this calamity— 
much property has been destroyed. These frequent fires it is 
apprehended are produced by incendiaries. A reward of one 
thousand dollars. has been offered by the different Insurance 
offices for the apprehension of any villian detected in the act 
—the vigilance of the police has been awakened, and we sin- 
cerely hope that some of these desperate wretches will be 
brought to justice. : 


WV. York Editors.—Messrs Skillman and Conant, the former 
one of the editors of the Morning Courier, the latter of the 
National Advocate have been at swords points recently. The 
Journal of Commerce has a statement of the affair running 
thus: ‘It appeared on examination before Alderman Peters 
that Conant is a cripple, and that his contemporary nobly un- 
dertook to chastise him for having written an article under the 
caption ‘meanness,’ which reflected upon the bienescance of the 
croupier and left him in somewhat of an awkward predicament. 


crutch and cane, and notwithstanding he, S. had been put to 
the expense of a cowskin, the editor of the Advocate after in- 
flicting certain ungentle blows left lis adversary bloody and 
prostrate on the field.” We are inclined to think a false col- 


merce. Mr. Skillman states that Conant has been in the habit 
of reviling respectable individuals through envious motives—is 
a coward, and screens himself from chastisement in conse- 
quence of hislameness. It oughtto be a serious injury that 
should induce a man to attack a cripple, and punish him 
through the force of muscular strength, but it isjust as intole- 
rable to receive insult from aman thus situated as from che 
most scientific boxer on earth. - 


The Fair Maid of Perth.—We have hastily scanned a por- 
tion of the two first volumes of this latest production of Sir 
Walter Scott, now in the press of Carey Lea andCarey. The 
characters are deeply marked, the narrative well connected 
and the incidents highly coloured and deép}y imbued with in- 
terest. On the whole we think the work much inferior to Ivan- 
hoe and some others of equalinvention, but far surpassing 
Redgauntlet, Tales of my Grandfather &c. -by the same au- 
thor. 


The sale of the furniture of De Witt Clinton, took place on 
Wednesday. Most of itwas sold. The vases have not as yet 
been offered. The library was to be sold on Friday morning 
at the Atheneum, New-York. : 


[From the Legendary.] 
ON A BEAUTIFUL BOY AT PLAY. 
BY N. P. WILLIS, 


Down the green slope he bounded. Raven curls 
From his white shoulders by the winds were swept, 
And the clear rose-leaf of his sunny cheek 
‘Was bright with motion. ‘Through his open lips 
Shone visibly a delicate line of pearl, | 
Like a white streaking in-a tulip drawn; 

And his dark eye’s clear brilliance, as ic lay 
Beneath his lashes like a drop of dew , 


Out by your'every motion! delicate bud 
Of the immortal flower that will unfold 
And come to its maturity in heaven! 

I weep your earthly glory. ’Tis a light 
Lent to the new-born spirit that goes out 
With the first idle wind. It is the leaf 
Fresh flung upon the river, that will dance 
Upon the wave that stealeth out its life 
Then sink of its own heaviness. The face 
Of the delighted earth will to your eye 
Grow dim, the fragrance of the many flowers: 
Be noticed not, and the beguiling voice 
Of nature in her gentleness will be 

‘To manhood’s senseless ear inaudible. 

I sigh to look upon thy face, young boy! 


Forensic and Literary Circle.—We are requested to state 
that the semi-annual! election of officers for this institution will 
take place on Friday evening next. 


THEATRICAL. 
_ Theatricals at Chesnut Street have heen ina state of wonder- 


ful depression during the past week. It must prove a bad bu- 
siness for the managers, the receipts of the houses having been 
considerably short of the expenses. Miss Clara Fisher has been 
engaged fora few nights by way of a revival, and will make 
her first appearance on Friday eVening, 
The Red Rover has been brought out at the La Fayette the- 
atre N. York with considerable success. The Invincibles from 
the French by Morton has been introduced at the Park and well 
received. Mr. Barry’s Benefit at this house on Tuesday was a 
bumper. Mr. Gilfert’scompany will be able to engage the 
Chatham theatre during the summer. . - 
Clara Fisher’s Benefit at the Park on Monday, was an ex- 
cellent one. Miss Kelly’s services were an extra attraction. 
Mrs. Duff is playing at the Boston theatre. 
Mr. Sloman’s Benefit takes place this evening, when Mrs. 
Sloman will sustain the character of Julia in the Rivals, posi- 
tively her last appearance this season. The previous and con- 
cluding entertainments are of an especially pleasing character, 
and the lovers of comic humour inay be delighted witha real 
banquet. It will probably be the last opportunity for witness- 
ing the performance of this genuine son of wit this season, 
and at all events the bill of fare is such as is seldom served up 
by beneficiaries of any character, 


MARRIAGES. 
On Wednesday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. B. Keller, Mr. 
William Sheaff, of Radnor Township Del. County, to Miss 
Margaret F. daughter of John Lingurt, Esq. of Roxborough 
Township, Phila. County. 
On LSet say evening the 22d inst. by the Rev. Dr. Janway, 
Mr. William Beck, to Miss Sarah Ann, daughter of the late 
John Primrose of this city. 


On the 15th Mr. Charles J. Point, to Miss Margaret B. eldest 
daughter of the late Mr. William Wilson, 
. On the 11th inst. Mr, Elias B Waterhouse, to Miss Eliza M. 
ean. . 
Oh the 4st. of December, Mr. Louis Lovier, to Miss Eliza J. 
daughter of Mr. John Exley. 


- On the 29th inst. Mrs. Elizabeth, wife of Johu Ubler, Sen. 
On the 26th inst at New York, after a lingering illness, Mr. 
Charles Watson, of Richmond, Va. aged 35 years. 
On Thursday, 22d.inst_in the 72d year of his age, Mr. Rob- 
ert Hopkins, Inspector of Customs. | 
On Thursday afternoon, the 22d inst. Captain James Brown, 
aged 64 years. 
On the 22d inst. Mr, John Wri 


t, Chemist. aged 76 years. 


martof Irritable disposition, frequently suffers more at 


Hid in the moss, stole out as covertly 


| On the 24th inst. Mr. William Esher, aged 58 years. 
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|For the PhiladelphiaAlbum. | 
THE PLAIN GOLD RING. 


Amelia and Leander were lovers—they had par- 
ticipated in all the fond and gentle impulses of the 
human bosom for months; their hearts had grown 
together as it were, and the one being seemed only 
to exist in the presence of the other. | 

Leander had not yet finished his collegiate course 
of studies, and the time was rapidly approaching when 
he would be compelled to leave the neighbourhood 
of his Amelia. They had both talked of this circum- 
stance with sadness, and Amelia wondered how she 
could exist when deprived of him who was dearer to 
her than life. Leander clasped her to his bosom, 
kissed away the tears that started to her eyes, and 
told her with all the eloquence of passion, that she 
could never be forgotten. ‘‘The gaities of a city life” 
she exclaimed, will “be new to you—your disposition 
is naturally volatile and easy, and oh, Leander, I fear 
you will imbibe habits of dissipation, and your poor 
Amelia will be forgotten.” Leander invoked the ven- 
geance of heaven upon his head, should he forsake 
her, and as the gentle girl took a plain gold ring from 
her delicate finger and placed it upon his, she besought 
tim to promise most sacredly that he would imme- 
diately return the ring, when Amelia should be for- 
gotton for another. 

Most inviolably Leander promised. He called 
Heaven to witness the truth of his attestation, and 
to deal with him hereafter, as he should be sincere in 
the fulfilment of that promise. 

The winter came on—the vows of the lovers were 
reiterated—Amelia shed manya buming tear, “‘ they 
clasped each other in a wild embrace”—shrieked 
farewell, and parted. For the first month the let- 
ters from Leander came regularly twice each week, 
seermak undiminished affection aud unforgotton 
love. The next month letters came less frequent, 
and when the third had expired Leander ceased to 
write. Amelia’s eye lost its lustre, her spirit ebbed, 
the rose faded away from her cheek and the gladness 
trom her voice. Still she accounted for Leander’s 
neglect ina thousand credulous ways. “He cannot 
so soon have forgotton me—oh no! had it been a few 
months longer, 1 might have believed it. His noble 
nature could not thus speedily have been vitiated, 
and his generous principles have thus soon decayed. 
He may be unwell—some accident may have dis- 
qualified his hand for penmanship—he may be 
about returning—oh, he may—he may have forgot- 
ton me. Another month flew by, and stil] no news 
from Leander. Despair had founda home in the 
gentle bosom of Amelia, and her heart was fast 
breaking from the poignancy of her grief. She was 


a lonely orphan—living soley on a rich fountain of||iMg, 80 inherant in boyhood. 


affections, and jtotally unpracticed in deceit. She 
felt that her heart was breaking, and wished if she 
was forgotton by the only being she loved, speedily 
to be numbered among the dead. Yet there was one 
hope remaining, and so long as that hope continued, 
her lamp of iife would burn feebly in its socket. Le- 
ander had not yet returned the ring she had given 
him, and until that was returned, she awaited calmly 
the issue of her destiny. 

Leander had arrived at N. York a perfect novice 
in city life. Many of his relatives resided in the com- 


mercial city, and he was handed about fromone scene 


of festivity to another, in rapid succession. When the 
day closed, and he reflected a moment upon the new 
scenes of pleasure in which he was indulging, his 
memory thronged with the fondest recollections of 
Amelia. Had she been present, or could he have 
fiown to her, he would have poured out his heart in 
one stream of affection before her. But many a mile 
separated them, and he was miserable. To obviate 
the poignancy of this misery, he had recourse to gay 
society, and dissipated associates. As time gradual- 
ly rolled on, those companions, and their resources 
of pleasure, became habitual in their influence upon 
the disposition of Leander—the memory of Amelia 
gradually wore away, and his love for that artless 
creature imperceptibly become ‘extinguished. It 
was perhaps four months after his departure from 
ber, ere he was convinced of this change. He then 
recollected the promise he had so sacredly vowed to 
fulfil, and drawing the ring from his finger, he enclos- 


ed it in a letter to Amelia—confessed that he was in- 
constant, besought her forgiveness, and bade her fare- 
well forever. 
| Amelia received the letter and the ring upon a bed 
of sickness. Her form was then fragile, her cheeks 
pale and wan,and her breath feebly flowing. When 
convinced of Leander’s perfidy—she heaved one con- 
vulsive sigh, and resigned herself to death. She 
wished not to live in bitterness, now that the fair- 
est hopes of earthly felicity were lost, and faltering 
forth a prayer of forgiveness on her inconstant lover, 
and beseeching pardon for him hereafter, she yield- 
ed up her gentle spirit into the hands of her Maker. 
Leander .epented of his forgetfulness too late.— 
The charms of dissipated life were not lasting, and 
when they had lost their influence upon his feelings, 
he sadly reverted to the days of unalloyed felicity 
which he had passed with Amelia. It was in vain, 
however, that he cursed the hour in which they par- 
ted. ‘Had we never been asunder,” he exclaimed, 
‘cher matchless worth would still have flourished 
greenly in my memory—had we never parted, the 
head that now slumbers in the grave, would perhaps 
have been resting upon a husband’s bosom—the bo- 
som of the repentant, but forever miserable Leander! 
CLEOPATRA. 


THE SMALL GENIUS--NEW SERIES. 
| No. 1. 


(For the Philadelphia Album. } 
RALPH HURON. 


At the age of fourteen years, endowed with a pre- 
cocious conception of men and things, and intimate 
with the principle branches of an English education, 
Ralph Huron found himself an orphan in the world. 
His parents were Irish, had emigrated to this coun- 
try during Ralph’s infancy—attained a reputable 


wants of life, and had found it difficult to liquidate 
the expenses incurred by placing their only child in a 
respectable seminary. They died within a twelve- 
month of each other, and when his sire was hid be- 
neath the grave, Ralph wept in all the anguish of his 
desolation. He felt that he was a powerless boy 
amid the congregated millions of the world, feared 
that his destiny must be an abject one, now that his 
all of kindred were nipped by the winter of death, 
and brooded in the solitariness ofa young and thought- 
ful spirit over the dim prospective that imagination 
painted before his mental vision. ~Ralph was a crea- 
ture of meditation, secret and contemplative in his 
disposition, and full ofthe vague spirit of castle build- 
In the seminary where 
he imbibed all the knowledge of books that he pos- 
sessed, he was ever considered an urchin distinct in 
is notions from ordinary boys, more studious in his 
habits, less addicted to frivolous pursuits, and ever 
indulging in some fantastic reverie, or fascinated by 
some strange object, almost beyond the conceptions 
of one so young. Although seldom found in the so- 
ciety of his schoolmates, Ralph nevertheless exhibit- 
ed no animosity towards them. His actions were 
ever open and generous—his smile free, though pen- 
sive, his musings constant though pleasurable.— 
Had not the wonderful facility with which he acquir- 
ed knowledge, betokened otherwise, Ralph might 
have been considered cramped in intellect, or dull in 
his perceptions; but the very singularity of his em- 
ployments would have taught a deep observer the 
contrary. In the morning hearose with the lark, and 
with his book as a companion, wandered out among 
the shadows of the wood to study some favourite au- 
thor, or to watch the bubbles burst among the turbu- 
lent gushings of the waterfall. He had an eyc for 
nature in her quiet moods, as well as in her scenes of, 
tempest. The silver moon, with her host of spark- 
ling satellites, was to him a delightful scene of con- 
templation, and he was fond of the enthusiasm which 
bid him gaze and speculate upon the various groups 
of glittering worlds above him. a 
wayward ambition had stolen into his soul, whilst 
pursuing the course of education afforded by his pa- 
rents. He panted for wisdom as eagerly as n, 
and in his childish adoration besought God to illumi- 


rank in society,a living merely competent for the| 


nate the rays of his memtal vision. He was assid- 
uously pursuing the path of knowledge, when his pa- 
rents died. This to Ralph was an irremidiable mis- 
fortune. Deprived thus suddenly and unexpectedly . 
of every means for acquiring a proper education, he 
felt that he was a friendless orphan, cast upon the 
charities of a callous world. There was but one 
path open to him—his subsistance must be gained— 
and he accordingly, with an aching heart but a de- 
termined spirit apprenticed himself to a printer.— 
For many reasons Ralph selected this occupation. 
The opportunities offered for the perusal of books, 
and for the acquirement of information, were more 
abundant here, than in any other situation that was 
open to him. Behold him, therefore, employed in 
his new capacity. Although a pursuit so mechanical 
was not in consonance with his spirit, he felt that it 
could not be otherwise, and applied himself to the art 
with unexampled diligence. Yet the change in the 
condition of his fortunes effected none in his nature. 
His enthusiasm for knowledge was the same, his 
ambition to become endowed with intellectual power 
was unaltered, and the contemplative nature of his 
character, was also unshaken. Every means in his 
possession for the improvement ofa naturally vigorous 
mind, were immediately embraced, and with a success 
unparalleled. In his new situation Ralph became 
more familiar with the wiles of the world, started 
back in timidity at the duplicity of man, and shudder- 
ed at the enormity of his self-devotion. The very 
atmosphere in which he breathed, he felt was polluted 
by the breath of villains andthe voice of calumny.— 
The tenderest ties of consanguinity melted away like 
flax in the furnace before the influence of self- 
interest, and instead of considering all mankind as 
|the affectionate brothers of one enormous family, 
they were to be feared if not despised, dreaded if not 
outreached. The sincerity of Ralph’s nature under- 
went a change at this conviction. Caution took the 
place of candour, and he felt it a duty which he owed 
himself, as well as a shield to protect him from in- 
jury to act on the alert—to give confidence to no pro- 
fession of friendship—to be betrayed by no outward 
semblance of virtue. As the pure opinions and im- 
maculate feelings of Ralph's boyhood wore away, 
as he began to fee] himself one of a world, where but 
little virtue resided, and as a knowledge of the human 
heart was blended with his literary acquisitons, a 
total change imperceptibly stole over his character. 
At fourteen he wasa gentle, timid and susceptible 
boy, sympathising with a child in its tears, and feel- 
ing as much agony on witnessing the wounded finger 
of another, as if it were hisown. His dreams were 
full of purity and honour; he panted to be a Thaddeus 
of Warsaw—a Washington--a martyr for religion, 
or asecond Leonidas. He bowed down night and 
morning in thankfulness to God for his mercies—be- 
sought forgiveness for his inadvertent sins and solicit- 
ed finally to be admitted imto heaven. Diligent in 
the performance of good acitons, he blushed as a girl 
at their repetition, and was indeed al] that a pure 
heart and an uncontaminated soul may be, when pos- 
sessed by one knowing nothing of the world. But 
what a change had four years effected. He had min- 
glied in real life, had witnessed the wiles of the hy 

crite and become duped by the depraved. He had 
traced the progeee of wars, read the destiny of na- 
tions, had wondered at the infatuation of an Antony 
and the ambition of a Cesar. In imagination he saw 
the beautiful Virginia immolated to preserve him 
from dishonour—he witnessed the public prostitution 
of Messalina—the feigned idiocy and revenge of Bru- 
tus—and the- depravity of Gloster. In short, he 
searched the records of history and marvelled at the 
destiny of Napolean—he became familiar with the 
world, and despite of himself imbibed many of its 
principles and prejudices. As the boy was imper- 
ceptibly lost in the precocious unfolding of the man, 
the purity of nature was washed into oblivion. The 
morning prayer and the evening orison were forgot- 
ton. The sceptictsms of Hume and the wildness of 
his own conceptions, had obliterated many primitive 
notions of piety. With strength of intellect, depen- 
dance upon self, had also been united. Perplexity 
jand doubt upon religious matters, and a desire to be- 
come familiar with more than falls to the lot of man, 
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flash with emphatic intelligence, her cheeks glow]! 
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had thrown a shadow over. his early dreams of holi- 
ness. The recent ambition of the child, had grown 
into the daring recklessness of infidelity. What once 
was considered more sacred than heaven, was now 
derided as futile and incomprehensible. Collision 
with mankind had deadened all the finer sensbilities 
of his nature, and with their disappearance, pious 
motives had also vanished. The inward monitor had 
grown callous, and the stings of conscience which 
before, were calls to penitence,were now only new in- 
centives to impious thoughts. But there was another 
change in the character of Ralph Huron. 

The individual with whom Ralph was apprenticed 
was a man of wealth, engaged in an extensive busi- 
ness, and highiy respected in society. He was the 
father of a son and daughter, the formera mere child, 
the latter-a creature of gentleness and purity, and 
two years younger than Ralph. The person of La- 
vinia Lamotte was not beautiful, yet her slightest 
action betrayed the purity of her heart, and the en- 
chanting sweetness of her disposition. . Timid, deli- 
cate and sensitive to a degree that rendered her an 
anomaly even among her own sex——__ 

** None knew her but to love her, 

None named her but to praise.” 
Her form was rather too diminutive, yet it was well 
proportioned and full of grace. Her face was too 
oval for a model, her complexion fair, her hair pro- 
fuse and auburn, her eyes blue and placid, with long 
black weeping lashes, and her features regular and 
exquisitely accurate in their formation. The gener- 
al expression of her countenance was tranquil, but not 
melancholy, mild but not unmeaning. Her eye could 


with the brightest rose hues, and her lips quiver 
with the richest eloquence. At sucha moment all 
the shades of Lavinia’s beauty were lost. You be- 
held nothing but the enchantments of the vestal, glow- 
ing through the radiance of immaculate emotion—you 
forgot the shrinking timidity of her natural character, 
indeed it was lost in the outpourings of a spirit that 
seemed touched with a fire from heaven. Her voice 
was nct powerful, but full of pathos and melody.— 
Vocal and instrumental music were among her accom- 
plishments, and the natural vigor ofher mind was be- 
coming rapidly improved by the magic of instruction. 
Lavinia was indeed one of God’s most matchless 
creatures, and eminently qualified to touch the heart 
of enthusiasm and call forth its fondest impulses.— 
No thought of impurity could come into existance in 
the atmosphere in which she moved, no unhallowed 


passion could be inspired by the exquisite and amia- 
bile character of her attractions. 
‘thirteen when Ralph Huron became a tenant of the 
Jsame dwelling with her. The nature of his disposi- 
tion and pursuits held him distinct from his fellow 
} contemporaries, and also distinguished the estima- 
# tionin which he was regarded by Mr. Lamotte and 


She was scarcely 


his family. The first had in the course of business 
formed an intimacy with Ralph’s father, and had 
marked the singular traits'in the disposition of his 
son. It was principally from this circumstance he 
had induced him to learn the art of printing under 
his guidance, and had since evinced towards Ralph 
many especial marks of benignity and favour which 
the latter had received with gratitude. In short the 
whole family looked with a favourable eve upon the 
boy, admitted him into the familiarities of equality, 
and endeavoured to win from the melancholy which 
had come upon him, since the death of his parents.— 
Lavinia was not least in making these overtures of 
confidence. She had seen rauch in the seclusion of 
Ralph’s habits, which called forth the sympathies of 
herangelic nature. She feared that he was unhappy, 
and knew from example that his cotuntenance never 
shone brighter than when kindly addressed by her art- 
less speech. Knowing her own warm 
heart’s susceptibility, it gave her delight to win the 
wayward boy from hisgloomy revéries, and the more 
she indulgad in this, the more delight she felt from 
the circumstance. So young and so unknowing of 
the world, she scarcely dreamed of distinctions in life, 
regulated by distinctions in fortune. She knew not, 
she ‘pong not, that a fascination in the 
society of one so young, gifted, and fair to gaze upon, 
that would steal among the tendrils of a soul so un- 


contaminated as hers, and leave there an everlasting 


impression. It was unconsciously as her form grew, 
and her mind dilated, thai the society of Ralph Hu- 
ron became more productive of felicity. It was also 
an unconscious change to her, that the soul ofthe am- 
bitious boy swelled with loftier images as his intellect 
developed, and as his form threw off its puerility.— 
The eye that but a few years since, seemed to twinkle 
beneath its lashes, now emitted flashes of wild and 
vivid brilliancy—the brow that was then obscured by 
the Jong and careless redundancy of hair, was now 
broad and expansive—the spirit of his conversation 
was no longer the same. The eloquence of rapid 
thought and vivid imagination flowed from his lips, 
he talked of the destinies of men and of the philoso- 
phy of metaphysics—of the magic of poetry and the 
mutability of human nature. The meek and gentle 
boy was changed into a wayward being, eccentric in 
his imaginings, but still uncorrupted in,his soul. La- 
vinia knew not the feelings which drew her soclosely 
to him—she only delighted to listen to the wild rhap- 
sodies of Ralph—to ponder upon their strange beauty 
in her thoughtful moments, and to have innocent 
dreams of their interviews. 


(To be continued.) 


LITERARY. 


[From the Boston Literary Gazette. } 
THE LEGENDARY. 
EDITED BY N. P. WILLIS. 

Any meritorious work of the plan indicated on the 
title page of the Legendary will, we believe, be gen- 
eraly acceptable. It is in consonance with that en- 
obling selfishness, whence springs so many public and 
private virtues, the love of country. It must be the 
desire of all, that.the particularities of our early his- 
tory,and of the actors on the stage of it, should be 
noted and perpetuated. Of these things national po- 


etry and romance are among the most enduring and |). 


universal recorded. History may make events immor- 
tal, but so constant are the changes of scenery and 
society, in all countries, that unless their features are 
seized upon @s they pass, and grouped and embodied 
on the glowing canvas of fiction, they must soon be- 
come neglected and forgotten. This hasbeen done 
in other countries, frequently through the imperfect 
medium of oral tradition; the advanced state of liter- 
ature, thus in our youth, gives us a great advantage 
for the accomplishment of the purpose, and we hope 
it will be done in ours. 

The design of the projectors of the Legendary was 
in part, as we understand it, to assist in turning the 
attention of the light literature of the country, which 
is indeed a promising index of our advance in refine- 
ment, from the scenes of Europe tothose of Améfica, 
from the events of stranger lands to the incidents of 
home. The first volume, which is before us, is exe- 
cuted in a manner creditable to the undertaking, and 
promising great ultimate success. | , 

To turn to our comment, there are many well writ- 
ten and imaginative tales and much good poetry in 
this volume. Among the stories, ‘The Pallisadoes,’ 
by G. Mellen, and the ‘Romance in real life’ by Miss 
Sedgwick are of a high rank; Miss Francis presents a 
beautiful tale ‘The Indian Wife,’—really beautiful. 
‘New Oxford,’ by Mrs. Sigourney, is well written, 
but seems unfinished and without point. One cannot 
well realize any eminent display of the courage and 
perseverance, which are so lavishly attributed to the 
heroes, from their unhesitating desertion of their set- 
tlement on the first attack of the Indians, to take re- 
fuge in the ‘City,’ which, by the way, was no city, 
but simply the town of Boston. ‘The Rapids,’ and 
the ‘Extract from a Journal’ are lively and enter- 
taining sketches, and from their scenery, in good 
keeping with the design of the book. ‘Vermont,’ if 
it be, as it seems, an introduction to a series of local 
sketches, promises much. The ‘Frontier House’ is 
an excellent piece; true toits time and subject; writ- 
ten with great vigor and simplicity; with none of the 
struggling for an evolving plot, and reaching for po- 
etical phrases which too often disfigure Indian Sto- 
ries. Now we are in the way of it, we would just 
remark that the one by Miss Francis, entitled “The 


Church in the wilderness’ is utterly ruined by these 
faults. There isaltogether too much personification 
for good prose, and chiming epithets are only endu- 


rable in rhyme. 


*The Sisters” and “The Conscript Brothers,’’ are 
both excellent productions, especially the latter, but 
certainly out of place in the Legendary. 

The scene of ‘*The Conscript Brothers” by the 
slightest alteration of incident and character, might 
have been laid in our own country, and thereby ac- 
quired for it an additional interest; rendering it at 
the same time fit for its place, and strongly subservi- 
ent to the aim of the work in which it is inserted. 

“Angling” and “Unwritten Poetry” are pleasant 
articles; the latter, with many of the faults as well 
as the beauties peculiar to its author. This we be- 
lieve is pretty much all the prose. 


The poetry of the volume is generally of a hi 
order. We have only room to speak of it satin 
_“The Valley of Silence” is a poem of consider- 
able beauty, fanciful and melodious; but the last 
stanza, beginning ‘‘The wind sweeps by,” should 
have been cut out. It is at best but a repetition, 
and the assemblage of images presented is particu- 
larly unsuitable to the subject. On the deep qui- 
et, which cur imaginations should take from the 
contemplation of this awful Valley of Silence, ‘the 
strong rush’ ‘the gay young echoes’ and ‘the song 
of the valley’ fall with discordance. H' 
“The Exile at Rest.” This is not such a poem 
as we should expect from the author of it. We 
cannot find any thing to admire in it, and must find 
much to condemn. In the first stanza it is stated 
plainly, that Napoleon unfurled his flag over Mos- 
cow’s towers “‘that, blazed the while’—and froze!” 
A warm fire to freeze over! We do not recollect 
having read before that the conquerer ever per- 
formed such a feat. Does the poet mean that the 
flag froze? then the line is at best an example of 
pathos. There is one good stanza—the fourth. 
The “ Sonnets” and “A Forrest Scene,” by H. 
Pickering, have high excellencies. The latter re- 
minds us strongly of Bryant’s magnificent ‘Hymn.’ 
The grandeur of our forest scenery cannot too of- 
ten be the theme of the poet. The five first stan- 
zas of ‘“‘the Haunted Grave” are eminently fine; 
such as we have seldom. seen surpassed in the bal- 
lad style; but after them there is a sad falling off. 
“The Notes of Our Birds,” by M'Lellan, and 
some other poems by that gentleman, evince a re- 
fined poetic taste and an intimate observance of the 
beautiful things of the universe, which promise yet 
more, and better. The Notes of the Birds is tru- 
ly an excellent performance. “The Bruce’s Heart” 
a good ballad, but would be more fitly placed in 
an English Legendary. ‘On seeing a beautiful Boy 
at Play’—This poem with all its beauties we are 
inclined to find fault with; we do not like unnatu- 
ral conceits and forced smiles. 
' “His step was like the stooping of a bird,” pre- 
sents a most ludicrous image. We can well im- 
agine that the bounding of a playful boy might re- 
semble the flitting motion of a sparrow, and that 
would briag an agreeable image to the mind: but 
when we think of a gait like the stooping of a bird 
we only laugh at the utter drollery of it. We 
wish the poetry of Mr. Willis retained the simple 
fancies and purity which once characterized it,— 
We like Roy better than Cassius. The finest and 
most perfectly finished poem in the book is “The 
Annoyer,” which possesses a grace of thought and 
euphony which few poets have surpassed. We 
left it till the last that we might extract it into 
our columns, but find we have not room. Mr. 
Crosby’s “Telling the Dream,” which is also a 
beautiful poem, we have placed on our last page 
that our readers may admire it with us. 
On the whole, our expectations with regard to 
the Legendary are am 


and we think 
those of the public will also satisfied. 


| HOPE. 

Ah! Hope is oft a waking dream, 

A false, misguiding, dazzling beam, 


That leads the heart, by her betrayed, 
Stull deeper, through affiction’s shade, 
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“ORI N AL P OETRY *Mid them ali one little bark But thus to share the felon’s fate — And the thunder spoke aloud, 
GI Urg’d across the stream its course, It was the bitterest struke of 
Yet it must be, and the proud blood e ! there, 
source; Rush’d to his cheek in flood, Asin summer's twilight fair; 
THE SPECTRE’S VOYAGE. . award, tothe shore it.gvce— He will not that his foes shall know, Batising the wind and wave— 
* Boatmen, wilt thou row me o’er Though that camp holds deadly foes, Their hate can make his spirit n:ourn; _ But the waters rise around, 
To yon fair and verdant shore, Yet the boatman does not fear _ |The dark frown wreaths once more hisbrow, | And beneath the stream, a grave 
For the moon is sleeping bright Closely by their tents to steer, And his lip curls again in scorn; | Frantic Isabella found. 
_ On the water's breast to night; It has reach’d the quiet strand, | And none dare say who mark his eye And since then, her spectre bark 
And the breeze can scarcely blow And a maiden springs to land. | That Hugh de Spenser, fears to die. At this hour is seen to glide, 
The light curl from lady’s brow; tha the evening’s shadow dark 
Every thing is calm and fair— Stands a youth with cap and plume; Short shrift was for that cheiftain ma de, Falls upon the whispering tide; 
Sweetness, in the summer air, Forth he sprangs to meet the maid, The last, the parting prayer was said, Who dare meet that maiden’s boat, 
Music, in the wave’s low sigh, Who in all her beauty’s bloom, The fatal moment came; As it lightly on does float? 
Splendour, in the quiet sky;— in her pride of loveliness | And stern forms press’d to see the brave, Traveller, not for earth and sea, 
Boatman, ply thy dashing oar, Aind biioemelnnes canine of youth, . Go. down so calmly to the grave, Would | cross the stream with thee. . 
Row me to the farthest shore.” irish, 2 skemidin tamtammneh With heart and eye of flame. HENRIQUETA. 
“Traveller, wouldst thou give to me And woman’s tears were on her cheek, 
All the gems beneath the sea, siicesttait <usaueaabistt Telling the grief she dar’d not speak, VARIETY. 
All the gold that earth can‘show, I have many things to tell To Voltaire and La Motte.—One day Voltaire 
And the pearls as pure as snow, But on such’a lovely eve With Wea Sieg pele Se ee |}when a young man of about twenty-four read 
Not to gain all these, I dare Can I bid thy spirit grieve i auc pre eed he to La Motte, who had a prodigious memory, a 
Venture, o’er these waters fair; . Can I tell my tidings idl That would not lose its sternness now, tragedy which he hud Writteh. La Moite lis- 
When the moon looks calm and cold, Now love, in thy shrinking ear? - Even when such shameful death was near, tened with the greatest possiblé &ttention to 
_ And the vesper bell hath toll’d, be, As well might pardon signs of fear. the end. *Your tragedy is‘excellent,’ said hie 
Not for all the earth and sea, are not meet for thee.” But, from d ‘and I dare answer beforehand for its success. 
Would | cross the stream with thee, Wildly gaz’d she on his face, There bursts a's wt “ eobingchaee- mm Only one thing vexes me; you have allowed 
For, when evening casts her shade, As to read his soul she sought, : ae Cea gioem epieit 8 Cry; yourself to borrow, as I can prove to you, from 
Over forest, hill, and glade, But her anxious eye could trace ‘| A shriek that tells of mortal pain— Ad 
You may see a little boat | There the gloom of some dark thought; Ob. who, amid this hostile train defended himself as well as he sould a ainst 
o’er the waters float, O’er her gentle spiritcame the charge. ‘I say nothing,’ La 
a Burning hopes and icy fears, ? it I shall recite this same scene, which pleased 
Wo for him, who dares to meet Such as turn our hours, to years, And wildly doth her dark eye gleam, me so much when I first read it, that I got it 
In its course, that vision fleet, And her words of passion breath’d, And wildly ye om loose hair stream.— by heart, and not a word of it ba Ledittied 1a 
Who on earth so rashly brave, And her arms she wildly wreath’d “Oh Walter! shrieks eee it be Accordingly he repeated the whole without hes- 
Would at evening cross this wave? Round his form.—I may not stay _|That thou, my cherish’d one I see itation, and with as much animatio if he 
Traveller, wouldst thou know the tale, Now, to tell each answering word, Thus Jed to death. And wert thou then had compos ed‘it himself A perro ling it. 
Listen, thoug h thy cheek oor pale, On; the tale would last till day— ‘The ladder or thane dark ry Id men? reading of the piece, looked at each other and 
And thine eyelash droop to hide But from Walter’s lip she heard Oh could | dream the warrior youth, did not‘know ‘what to think, | The author w 
f Tears, that manhood scorns to show, Words of danger and of death, Whose words were love, whose heart was truth, atierbvdeutseisGed)' Aher eit ae hi oa i 
And thy lip that curls in pride, Threats against her city spoken, He who unknown had won my love, J ying 18 CmbDar- 
e,—‘Make yourself ea- 
¢ Breathe a sigh for other’s wo. Hints that told of soldier’s faith, Should now the bold De Spenser prove. sy, Sir,’ said La Motte, ‘the scene is entire} 
; ' Which might all too soon be broken. Oh save thee, save thee,—they will spare nee: omits as much aie own asall the tf y 
1 Many a long, long, year has past, Then they parted.—Days pass’d on, Ifthou wilt moye them with thy prayer: it struck as 30 tou 
Since the war trump’s deadly blast, But a change had with them come, My father, save them! he did save not ‘tha’ ings 
And the tread of armed forms, | Tent and lance, and plume were gone, Thy daughter from the whelming wave! San uitedlai dis Pe ne 
And the clash of shield and spear, Mute were now the trump and drum.— My father save him! Part us not, y 
All the martial noise that warms Both the armies met at morn, Oh Walter hold me to thy heart! SUSCEPTIBLE WOMAN. 
‘ Warriar’s soul, was blending here. With hearts of pride, and looks of scorn; Thine Isabel will share thylot, Lady Scott, the late wife of the “Great Un- 
Darkly lower’d the eyes that gaz’d But many a haughty crest will bow, And e’en in death we wil] not part.”— known,” did net in any degree partake of the | 
O’er the waves of this calm river; ‘And blood drops stain the frowning brow, ‘Tis vain—those soldiers know not ruth, high poetic feeling of her literary husband.— _ 
And the lips to Heaven uprais’d And they, who had most hope and glee Oh what are all her charms of youth, One day, whilst he was contemplating with 
___ Did, with prayers for vengeance quiver, —_ | While dreaming of the victory, _ | Allher beauty and despair, much delight the gambols of some lambs, that 
Brother then ’gainst brother strove, Be dash’d to earth, bythe hurrying feet From her lover’s arms they tore her, were sporting on the lawn before the vein of 
They whose childhood pass’d in love; Of those who from the fight retreat. Even amid such anguish, fair;— his country residence, he burst forth with a 
Father, ’gainst the son whose hand Long before the setyof sun, To her father’s tent they bore her, warm effusion on the beauty of the rural sub- 
He first tanght to wield the brand; - Was that bloody battle won; Shriek, and sob, and prayer were vain, ject; and after he had enlarged on it for some 
All in bloody strife met there, On the ground the standard lay _ | Notone moment might she gain. time, her ladyship very coolly replied, “that she 
Raven curls, with hoary hair— That at morning wav’d on high, Writhing in death’s agony" saw no beauty whateverin the lambs as they 
Many were the blows that fell _ Spenser’s band, has lost the day , She her lover’s form can see; then were, but she thought well enough of them 
For the fair Queen Isabel. | Though they fought right valiantly; Many a bright eye wept to view ‘| when they were dressed and served up for din- ’ 
~ And yon bank, that smiles to night - He himself, a prisoner made | Love so sad and love so true; ner.” . 
In the moonbeam’s placid light, Mourns his fondest hopes betray’d, Many a manly cheek grew white 
- Then was gay with helm and shield, . i When his day-star set in night. JUDGES OF MUSIC. PY 
Plumes were waving o’er the field, In Hereford’s spires the bells are rung, But for her, the frantic maid, 7 A Scotch bagpiper travelling into Ireland, £ 
' Tents were ’neath the old oak trees, _ Aad Hereford’s streets are throng,d and gay, | Phrenzy lent to her its aid. - * |opened his wallet by a wood side, and sat down 1 
Banners flapp’d to meet the breeze, Daughter, and Sire, the old, the young, Madness, was to her a boon;-> to dinner; he had no sooner said grace tian ; } 
Spear, and lance, and corselet bright Press forward, in their best array, ° Oft beneath the silver moon three wolves came about him. To one he c 
~ Glitter’d in the morning light; It is a merry, holiday— va | Would her boat be seen to glide, threw bread, to another meat, till his provision t 
And the royal standard floated Or such atleast it seems to be, As on that calm eventide, was all gone; at length he took up his bagpipes k 
Proudly, in the summers air; . For all who throng the crowded way When she boldly steer’d it over . and began to play; at which the wolves ran of. € 
While its gorgeous folds denoted, - : Wear eyes of joy, and smiles of glee. To yon shore, to meet her lover. ‘The Deel faw me,” said Sawney, “an I had t 
_ Hugh de Spenser’s band were there. — Yet—this is Spenser’s day of death, Landing on the spot, where oft == = = ~—{ kenn’d ye loo’d music so weel, ye should have t 
For King Edward’s cause they stood, . _ The young, the bravethe proud must die, — | She had heard his whisper soft, , had it before dinner.” | 
Prompt to shed their dearest blood, This day he breathes his latest breath, There she waited long for him, Published ; 
Hardy squire and haughty knight, _ And for the last, time, casts his eye Whose young lamp of life was dim; sabi 44 Chestnut, St Paci Ly ate - t 
Sworn to battle for the right. - | Upon the living forms of earth He whomight not hearthecry, =—> two dollars and fifty cents pa able ~ be a ] 
‘ er 7 __.,. | That throng around with such mad mirth | Which bespoke her misery, Ws Any Post master or other individual forwarding | 
es Oh, it was sad, that war should steel When a gleam of reason came ai! the of five subscriptions, will receive a 
A w ining Those breasts till they forgot to fell; Bright, across hor tidabled state. 2° sixth copy for his trouble, Regular files may be 
As if all on earth were bliss, wks joy for thesi to know ha tomb | obtained from the first number of. the present 
Unalloy'd by | Wouldshroud their = ce Address the publishers through tlie 
At that hour the waves wete parted he ringing Ory Of his fate," Fost Oliice. All lettets must be post paid to t 
B an hundred us, for mahy a night she rov’d, insure attention. No subscription received for 
y gesgay, » » | His’young cheek pale with agony;_ | On the shore she well had lov’d: ng less than one year—no paper discontinued unt! , 
careless hearted He had not dream’d of death like But one eve the wind high, are paid unless at the option of the d 
ontheir wat'ry way;: “}Ob in the field, it had been bliss! thedark cloads veild'the Street, New York, Chewry- 
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